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THE SNOW WREATH. 



*' Once again comes Christmas Eve, Christmas Eve 

in a mantle of snow. Unto thee, O Lord, I lift my 

soul. Blot out the stains, cleanse the impurities ; yea, 

wash Thou me, and I shall be whiter than snow. 

* Whiter than snow ! ' Why is that before me again ?• 

Like a dream it comes and goes, and with it the 

sound of voices, voices of my Past, my past dreams 

and hopes. The faded years are still wrapped in the 

mantle of the dreamy past. My God, I thank Thee, 

I, Everard Mansfield, thank Thee, for all thy mercies, 

this snow-clothed Christmas Eve ! " The wild bells 

ring out ; they ring across the snowy waste, through 

the withered stems of the poplars, over the frozen 

stream — deep through the weirdness of the woods. 

Hush ! my soul, I hear : " For the living know that 

they shall die ; but the dead know not anything, 

neither have they any more a reward, for the 

memory of them is forgotten." The dead forgotten ? 

My heart feels the chords touched with memories 

of my Dead. Oh, dead most sweet ! oh, dead of my 

love ! thou are first and highest in the oratory of 
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2 The Snow- Wreath. 

my memory ; a halo encircles thy pale calm brow ; a 
glory clothes thy form so still. The imperishable Past 
cries out, " Oh, Dreamer of Dreams, who dost stand 
on the shore of a wrecked life, who art drifting toward 
the shadows of the great unknown silence, who art 
still gazing at the mist between the two seas ; thou 
canst not forget ! " Nay, I cannot forget. I, Everard 
Mansfield, am sitting, this snow-clothed eve, looking 
on depths of snow — pondering on the length of Life, 
the breadth of after death, standing between the 
shadows and the dawning, the mist and the daylight. 
I am thought strange by those who know me : " know 
me ! " I recall those words, for I am known to none, 
and only by temptation and sorrow, drear and dark, 
do I know myself. Men tell me I am sad and worn. 
Well they may. I am worn ; worn by my shortcomings, 
my sins and myself, sadly waiting the end. 

It is an awful night, a night when the ocean roars 
in terrific force, rushing against the calm old rocks, 
then retreating with hollow moaning, as if sobbing in 
its great anger, disheartened and weary. Our usually 
quiet village is wide awake and moving, although such 
an hour and weather. From my gable I can see the 
far distance, catching glimpses of the light-house as 
the huge sheets of water sink to rise every moment, 
dashing against its sturdy walls, and the booming of 
the waters comes to me here down my chimney, 
dying away down the dusky corridors. And this is 
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Christmas Eve, and the snow is very white. What 
do I see in the embers ? Shall I say ? What do I 
hear in the ocean ? Shall I tell you ? In the flicker- 
ing of the pine logs I see " snow," in the moaning of 
the waves I hear a voice ; nothing more, only that. 
I feel my Past as I look in the firelight, and I must 
draw it I feel first of all my childhood's days, 
passed in the old castle of Rubeinstein, on the Rhine. 
My father died when I was six years old, and left me 
to the care of my mother, who cared for me on earth 
three years more, then left to watch for me in heaven. 
My earliest recollections are of watching the sweet 
careworn face of my mother in those dim old halls, 
where the ivy shook and shivered on the moss-grown 
walls, and the waters glistened in the sun. Her face 
was an " expression." By that I mean, when gazing 
at it, you lost sight of the beauty of her features in 
the endeavour to fathom the mind beneath, which 
blended her face to a thought. As I sit here, this 
snow-clothed eve, I thank God for such a mother, 
with such a face, as remembrance of her face alone 
would empale a mind with thoughts of purity and 
love. Then I feel the time I was overlooked by my 
grandmother. We seldom met, otherwise than when 
we took our mid-day meal together, which was always 
taken in the hall overlooking the water. That old 
room was hung with tapestry, whose colours were 
faded and gone, but notwithstanding which showed 
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faint traces of their design, " Judith and Holofernes;" 
and when in the twilight the folds moved, then the 
dead head of Holofernes seemed to gaze at me with 
its death-dim eyes, and Judith, moving on in glory 
from the camp, caused a chill to run through me. 
Then I was forced to creep to where my grandmother 
sat spinning, as she sang to herself soft old airs of 
the sunny pastures of her native province. She 
always sat in one spot, with her back to the light, and 
her long dark robe falling round her in heavy folds. 
My little world was for a time my all, as to the 
peasant the murmur of the hamlet is the tide of life 
which sweeps round the world. 

How the ocean roars ! My silent yet speaking 
companion with hollow eyes gazes at me from my 
side. The never-dying spark is in the eyes, the thin 
finger of remembrance points at me ever and anon in 
the shadows of the pine logs. Conscience, the death 
in life to me, is ever with me, and in the wind, the 
ocean and snow, the ever-living voice is heard. 



: II. 

"Let the dead past bury its dead." Nay, I say, 
" Shade, take me, I am not afraid." Let me look 
once more on the mark-stones in my journey. 
Children have very composite thoughts, thoughts 
which in after life are but transparencies ; at least, 
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my thoughts were so. My spare time as a boy was 
occupied in rude drawing and colouring, trying my 
hand on surrounding scenery and the ruined arches 
of our old home. The poetry of the place infused 
itself into my spirit, and I despised the dull mono- 
tonous life of the antiquated people with whom I 
lived. Many times as a child have I wept to think 
that may be for years I should be immured in a living 
death, for such it was to me, the snows of winter in 
spring time. In my i6th year came the death of my 
grandmother. I smothered her furrowed brow, kissed 
her worn cheek, and my last sight of her was when 
laid in the tapestried chamber, as the folds flapped 
in the twilight, and I blessed the sunny nature which 
had gone to its long home: I was happy during the 
first year of my independence, my old steward, Jabez, 
aiding me in regulating my household. After that time 
I desired to travel — go with a so-called tutor, set out 
for a lengthened tour, closing my home to all, save 
Jabez. We wandered about for no less than six years, 
each place we visited suggesting another, each scene 
we looked on bringing keen desires for new. " My 
tutor !" indeed. Here I say calmly, I will be revenged. 
Hugh Jephson, we shall meet, I know; then I will pay 
my long-owed debt. Ah, I will pay it well ! While 
away I concentrated all my energies on my art, 
revelling in the beauties of nature, rejoicing in my 
power to feebly copy the great masters. I regarded 
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art as part of my life — rather life itself — and having 
considerable natural talent, I hoped to excel. By 
excelling, I do not mean excelling to the world, but 
to my own heart, and every effort of my brush proved 
distasteful to me when ended. So things ran on, and 
still ran on. We make ourselves wings of hope, which 
fail us, and we are sunk in the waters of despair. 
Well, it was in my 24th year that I returned to my 
home, and found all as before, save the old man older, 
and the castle fallen still more away, while the 
ivy reigned supreme over the crumbling ruins. It 
was then that my best feelings were awakened, then 
that I had the gift of pure and holy love from one 
who has long since left my dark life. I can hear the 
wind now, the wind sounding as I heard it years ago. 

Oh, wind ! oh, wind ! among the trees, 

Oh, dreamy minstrel, play ; 
The shadows round about me now 

Will flee when it is day. 

Now midnight's mantle covers all ; 

Still touch sad memory's strain ; 
Let me yet see the by-gone years, 

Yet grasp dead hands again. 

Aye ! Memory be merciful. 
I saw her first standing in the com, the rustling 
corn, which bent in the wind, and in my heart I named 
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her Ruth. The sun was sinking, and the reapers were 
singing when I saw her. Round the huge roots of 
the trees the mist was slowly creeping; the beetles 
were buzzing in and out of their leafy rest, and the 
trees themselves stood in the sunset, calm and still. To 
my right, I saw the thin blue smoke curl from a lonely 
homestead, mingling with that summer haze which 
rises to soften the glare of the descending rays. To 
my left was the old castle, whose oriel windows caught 
fiery gleams from the horizon and flashed like a 
thousand jewels. The ivy clung and swayed gently 
to the arches, and in the dim light of its ruins I saw 
pale lilies blooming. A heron stood in the dark 
reeds, and a swan floated solitary, while I heard the 
rippling of the water among the water-flags. She 
was standing in the corn, her long white robe falling 
in heavy folds, while her wavy brown hair clung to 
her throat, just resting on the drooping shoulders. I 
could only see her profile, which was clearly cut 
against the autumn sky. Her hair, not being long, 
fell in a wavy piece over her forehead; She moved 
along, parting the corn on either side, singing in low 
soft tones, till she came to some sheaves, where she 
stood still to watch the sunset, one hand resting on 
the bound corn, while with the other she tossed to 
and fro a large-brimmed hat, round which she had 
twined golden ears of wheat. How wondrously 
beautiful she looked. I watched her to her home in 
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the valley, and when I could see her no more, it 
seemed quite dark. Shall I go on ? Can I, while 
the ocean wails so hollowly? Yes, this is the fit hour 
for the graves to give up their buried years — this is 
the moment for the ghosts of bygone times to come 
to me. Yes, I will go on, and the wind shall be wit- 
ness if I lie. 



III. 

The day after I saw Ruth. I was seated on a turret 
of my home, looking towards the distant valley, 
thinking of its sweet occupant, when I cast my eyes 
down to the entrance gate, just in time to see old 
Jabez swinging it open with pomp, for Ruth, while she 
was softly laughing at his manner. I went down and 
spoke to her, asking if I could direct her anywhere. 

" Oh, no," she said ; " I often come to look at this 
delightful old castle, to libel it with my sketches, and 
hear from the old man there his marvellous tales of 
gone times." 

I then enquired if she would do me the honour 
of looking over my home; 

" Your home ! then you must be the Master Eve- 
rard I hear so much of from my old friend, the 
hero of all his thoughts. You must forgive me for 
coming here. I had no idea the master had returned. 
Jabez told me you would be absent for some months 
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yet — and — in spite of seeming rudeness, I must tell 
you how delighted I was to hear it, as I thought I 
should have my favourite haunt to dream over." 

It seemed to me delicious to have such a sweet 
being at my mercy, as it were. I almost wished she 
had need to make other apologies, for me to assure 
her of my forgiveness. " My home is always at your 
disposal from this moment, and Jthere is nothing I 
should so like as to show you some of its curiosities " 
— something to that effect, I said. I heard a low 
"You are kind, indeed," and on we went. Never, 
never shall I forget (God grant that I may not) the 
time Ruth passed with me that day, wandering over 
my home. How she laughed when I told her of my 
boyish terrors of living there for ever ; how thoughtful 
she looked when I spoke of my mother, with her 
beautiful face ; how intently she listened to my de- 
scriptions of the tapestry. After talking and wander- 
ing for a long time, we sat in the hall overlooking 
the water — the hall of Judith. For some time all was 
silent, only the rippling of the water broke the 
stillness. She sat in the chair used by my grand- 
mother, her hands crossed on the table, the light 
falling on her hair and head, making her a sun-ray in 
the old place. Then she told me all about herself, how 
her name was Mary Harrison, how her parents were 
both English, and had come here for love of the 
beauty of the place. She said her home had been 
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built by her father in imitation of his own home in 
England, where she had been educated, and had lately 
returned here — ^that is, within the year. She was 
twenty-one years old. So we laughed and talked 
and watched each other's faces. 

It grew late in the afternoon, and the shadows began 
to lengthen, when I thought of the difference of Judith 
to Ruth. There gleamed the pale, calm face of the 
one, with its triumphant grandeur, as she held up the 
head of her victim ; and underneath was the calm, 
intellectual beauty of Mary, dreamily watching the 
tapestry with her soft, brown eyes, and I heard her 
murmuring, " Her shoes ravished his eyes, her beauty 
caught his heart — but she cut off his head." I know 
she liked me, I knew it by her ^y^'&^ and eyes are 
always truthful. Who can analyze my feeling for her. 
I worshipped and loved at once. There was such an 
innate refinement even in her tone of voice, that a 
word would have satisfied anyone of her purity. I 
told her I should always call her Ruth, and why ; 
when she said, " By-and-by the varnish will wear off, 
and you will see the flaw." 



IV. 

Well, well ! Time wore on, and I saw a great deal of 
Ruth. Nearly every day found me with her, living in 
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her smiles. Our happy, happy winter evenings were 
spent in her home, reading and reciting to each other 
old lays and tales, before the hearth with its brazen 
dogs, the huge logs crackling and roaring up the chim- 
ney — Ruth leading me with her through her favourite 
English authors, while I tried to show her our native 
beauties. Even here, this awful night, I can hear her 
sweet voice reading Keats, her soul speaking through 
her eyes. But there is a shadow crosses my sight now, 
now, after all these lost years. " Hugh Jephson, I know 
you ; I feel we shall meet, and you shall remember, 
remember as I do. You were with us sometimes ; you 
listened to the low-toned voice of my dead ; you 
praised her memory when, in the dreamy twilight, she 
would recite * Guinevere' and * The Nightingale ;' 
yes, you were there, and so was /." Then, in the 
summer, how swiftly the time went ; how beautiful it 
was when we sat under the limes, talking of times 
past, present, and future, when the shadows of the 
vines would fall on Ruth's face like the shadows of 
leaves in a rippling brook, and the sun hung in her 
wavy tresses, catching the ends clustering round her 
throat, giving her an air of queenliness. It seems now 
almost like a dream, a bright, bright dream, as I think 
of those days. A waking dream, with images of a 
bright form of dewy flowers and the twilight — but 
always I see sad faces in the flowers, and sad voices 
whisper to me in every evening breeze. Then we 
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would often float in our little boat down the river, 
through the meadows where the cattle lay watching 
us with a wild curiosity, and the bells from the 
monastery chimed sadly in the distance. 

Ruth had read much and thought deeply, and her 
thoughts did not, like many, lie stagnant, walled in 
by their possessor's reticence, but flowed in channels 
of activity, always taking some new outlet, always 
teaching, and always winning fresh blessings to her 
hearers. Ruth had not much faith in humanity, but 
in me she believed implicitly. Yes, I shrink from 
saying it, and many times have I against my heart 
tried to persuade myself that it was not so, but feeling 
assured more and more, when trying to steep it in 
doubt, that it was so. 

Ruth and I were betrothed, and I hoped soon to 
make her all my own. Can I tell you any more } 
The time draws on. Ever and ever at this season of 
the year I am compelled to remember, compelled to 
tell my tale, and "the moment that his face I see, 
I know the man that must hear me." The snow is 
very white, as white as it was then, just as white and 
just as thick, and here am I, the same, yet how 
difl*erent : only waiting for the meeting of my enemy, 
and after that the last change. 

One Christmas Ruth and her mother were spending 
the time with me in my lone home. It was Christmas 
Eve that I remember so strangely. The snow lay all 
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round, deep and white. Ruth and I had been watch- 
ing the earth, when she said, "Everard, what depths o*f 
purity the snow has ; I feel sometimes that I must 
bathe myself and my soul in it, and become one with 
its whiteness ; " here she pushed open the rusty lattice 
to steep her hands in the snow. The lattice being 
partly covered with ivy, the force of opening made the 
leaves start onward, and my darling's hair was covered 
with snow-flakes, which glittered and glistened as a 
thousand stars. I then took my hands full of snow 
and placed it in a wreath round her head, saying, 
" My Goddess of Purity." 

" Crowning me, Everard," she said, "in figure, as you 
have done in reality. With a wreath of purity you 
crown my being, and with love you crown my life. But 
see, Everard, even as I speak the wreath fades, melting 
fast in the heat." 

I looked, and saw the snow, like dew-drops, hang- 
ing in her hair, and I hastily brushed it aside. 

" Everard," and her voice was pained and low ; 
" Everard, I hope this wreath is not a symbol of your 
love ; that the crown of joy you bring to my life will 
not be as this, hastily fade as hastily given;" and I saw 
the long dark lashes bent in painful thought, and I 
vowed ever to be true. We thought no more of the 
snow-wreath — at least, not I. 
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V. 

I HAVE always been accounted strange, but to none 
can I appear as strange as I see myself. With my 
love for Ruth grew love for my art. We painted 
together and read together ; but somehow or another 
her idea of art was not mine. Ruth thought that 
the grandest aim of the beautiful was to benefit 
humanity ; I thought, then, that the grandest aim was 
to excel to oneself, to work for the perfection of art — 
nothing more. But as I said before, I was always 
strange, and art was my strangest point. After a time 
I longed to visit Rome and Florence again, alone — 
why I cannot say. A sort of madness which some- 
times takes hold on me. As the Life Seer, says, " Our 
natures do pursue like rats that raven down their 
proper bane, a thirsty evil, and when we drink we die." 
I shrank from telling Mary of my intention, as I 
knew it would be a great grief to her, but meanwhile 
feeling sure that my wishing to go would be her 
wishing for me to do my will. At last, after some 
days' hesitation, I determined to tell her my resolve. 
Often in the spring and summer early mornings we 
went for a ramble together, as my darling used to say, 
" Come and see nature before the world's about" She 
always liked to be in the fields and woods with the 
wild birds and insects, to watch their habits, as she 
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thought then they were unmolested and acted in 
security. We generally met in the dell by Ruth's 
home, at an old stump of a fallen tree — ^to me since 
that time an oratory, as it was there daily that Ruth 
would read to herself. 

How painfully plain do I see her now, sitting with 
her head bent, or the dreamy eyes occasionally raised 
in thought or wonderment, while all around was peace 
and quiet. Many a time have I hidden to watch her 
in reverence, not daring to disturb her reverie. She 
seemed a sweet saint come to her twin-sister Nature 
awhile. 

It was a bright spring morning when I told Ruth 
of my going. I found her in the dell, standing by a 
streamlet, watching the ripples as they sped over the 
pebbles. 

" Oh," she said, " Everard, I'm glad you've come; I 
was afraid I shouldn't see you this morning. I've 
been watching the sunlight up that fir-tree, and knew 
you never come till it is half way up : the time seemed 
as if it wouldn't go." 

" But Ruth," I said, " it is all bright now, even to 
the extreme end of the dell. What has the little one 
been dreaming about } " 

" I've been watching the water, Everard, as it dances 
along, and thinking how brimful my cup of life is with 
happiness ; everything seems full of light and love — 
and wondering how best I can thank my Maker for 
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my life's sunshine," and she clasped my arm with her 
gentle hands, and raised her eyes lovingly to mine. 
" Then I've been also watching the shadows through 
the trees ; when a wind comes to blow the leaves, you 
see them all move along and fade into air ; they move 
so quickly and quietly, I feel as though I must move 
too ; but when I look again, the old shadows are still 
there. Oh, Everard, how wondrously beautiful nature 
is; everything that is round us is so marvellous; every 
blade of grass, every flower and breeze helps us to see 
into the infinite. How many of us, Everard, sit down 
in the sunlight and try to fathom mysteries, while the 
birds carol, the fawns play on, and the shadows 
lengthen, caring nought for us, till we rise' and find 
ourselves farther from home than we thought, and no 
nearer our longing, while in a little act we realize the 
grandeur of our destiny." 

We wandered a long way that spring morning. I 
hadn't the heart to disturb her bright peace with my 
ill-tidings, when I felt myself compelled to do it by 
her saying she expected me to make a sketch of the 
valley for her. "You must do it soon, dear; the 
warm brown tints are so beautiful just now, and I 
want it much." 

It was very cruel of me to tell her so abruptly. I 
ought to have mentioned it before ; but, my Ruth, 
retribution has been bitter indeed for the sorrow I 
gave you, and may a thousand miseries fall on my. 
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base head for causing your sweet life one moment's 
pain ! She saw at once in my saying it was desirable 
and best that I should go, a hidden command for 
her to think so, and took it as such. 

I told her I needed widening to be more perfect in 
my style, and also that absence from everyone and 
everything would be conducive to my mind's expan- 
sion, etc., in fact would enable me to find a path to 
true nobility. Her sad mouth trembled and begged 
me not to leave her, as she whispered, "Everard, there 
IS one path, is not that true grandeur ! " We talked 
about it for a long time, Ruth trying to persuade 
me not to go till she were with me, all my own ; 
but as is always found, the nobler will gives way 
before the persistent determination of a selfish mind, 
striving to believe it is the strongest mind which is 
obeyed ; so my lost darling at length yielded to my 
wishes, and said that if I felt it to be best, it must 
be so. 

I noticed after I told her, she grew very calm, and 
a wistful yearning was in her soft eyes whenever 
they met mine. As she went home that morning, 
the flowrets dropped one by one unheeded from her 
fingers, the flowers I saw her so tenderly holding, 
when dreamily watching for my coming. 

These memories are to me burning drops which 
scathe my heart to madness. 

She never told me I made her sad, but smiled with 

C 
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more than wonted tenderness. I once heard her say, 
" One who opens a secret sorrow to the world, pro- 
fanes a private altar to the public glare." 

The sabbath before I went away we went together 
to the old church, formerly part of my home, when 
my ancestors had it for a private chapel, but it was 
now used by most neighbours for convenience, as 
other places of worship were a long way off. I often 
found Ruth sitting in the old place in the evening, 
when she told me she brought up the many forms of 
those dames and knights who had plighted their 
life-troth at its altar, and * saw in her dreamings 
the trains of lovely forms moving slowly through 
its dim aisles, as the light fell through its oriel 
windows and gleamed across its crested pillars. I 
thought that evening, as I watched her, haw beautiful 
she was. No one asked her thoughts as she sat 
in the old church, watching the twilight deepen and 
deepen through the stained windows. They saw and 
fancied they understood her. They marked her 
often as she reverently opened and closed the book 
she carried, sometimes with a sigh, sometimes with a 
smile, and said to themselves it was her absence of 
manner. They never asked where it came from, or 
whose it was, and she never troubled to tell them 
that it was her dead father's Bible, with his loved 
name in it. They had no eyes to see her laughing 
in the sunshine, they had no eyes to see her dreaming 
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in the darkening light, they saw her as others. They 
knew not that they had one among them to whom 
the " ideal " was real, to whom the earth was a 
garden, time her inheritance ; one to whom nought 
that came was ignoble, but everything came with 
beauty ; one who dreamed, and awoke to work out 
the dream according to her power; one whose friends 
were in spirit, the spirits of the grand, true, and loyal, 
who were ever with her, holding converse; one whose 
reverence was deep ; and one who lived with those 
who lived, through having died ; who formed heroes 
out of all she met ; who adored the Master of Life, 
and heard in all nature an angel's song. 



VI. 

At length came the day of my departure. I was too 
much engaged with my preparations to meet Ruth, 
but found her moving about my home early that 
morning, getting all my things in readiness, and 
adding everything for my comfort she could manage. 
My companion, Hugh Jephson, arranged all matters 
for travelling, and we set out. I forbear to tell you 
of my parting with Ruth ; she was very pale and still, 
and as I left her at the porch of her home she placed 
a bunch of sweet spring violets in my hands, saying, 
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" Everard, these flowers are as fragrant as my love is 
lasting." 

I could not bear to look back to her, but knew she 
was standing there in sight, standing with her hands 
clasped, with her face raised. Nature has sometimes 
given larger and wider sight than is pleasant, so my 
selfish eyes saw her when I would not, and it was 
nearly more than I could bear, but my companion 
hastened me forward. 

What did she do when I left her, I daresay you 
wonder. Ah ! What did my sweet dead do ? Her 
mother has since told me. She went calmly to her 
room, murmuring, " By pureness, by knowledge, by 
long-suffering, by kindness, by the Holy Ghost, by 
love unfeigned." 



vn. 

Time draws on, it is near midnight, and the true 
night of my grief, when dead forms rise in the misty 
air of fancy ; and I am here this Christmas Eve, and 
the snow is white. The roaring of the ocean is deeper 
and fuller, and a thousand demons seem to enter my 
soul when I think of the times gone by. My room 
shakes in the tempest as the wind sweeps in its wild 
hurricane. Shall I go on or no } Yes, as that old 
mariner's frame was rent with woful agony, so is 
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mine. I must go on, crowd all memories out, out into 
space ; they are scorching my brain to frenzy ; let 
the shadows rise in tumult from their graves ; then, 
maybe, the scent of the morning air will come, and 
they will return in peace. When in Rome I worked 
unceasingly, worked with no nobler aim than self- 
satisfaction, worked for myself alone. Ruth wrote 
often to me, and once told me I should strive to be 
grander in my aims than working for a name, as I 
was then doing. 

I didn*t answer her letter for a long, long time, and 
smiled in my demoniacal content at the thought of 
causing a pure, true heart anguish. 

Hugh Jephson soon left me, and begged a message 
for Ruth. I sent one, in which I released her from 
all promises, and told her I had a greater, dearer 
bride in my heart, and needed no other love. Re- 
morse never touched me. I shut myself out from all 
feeling. I worked, I revelled, I walled myself in with 
wild thoughts of beauty ; in fact, I worked under the 
superintendence of the devil at whose shrine I was a 
votary. I scorned all, and determined to live to my- 
self alone. Oh, listener, pity my wretched soul ! I 
launched myself in a leaking vessel without a guide 
and fled all sunlight and loveliness. I found myself 
on a wide, wide sea — 

" So lonely 'twas, that God himself 
Scarce seemed there to be ! " 
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But I saw the water-snakes, and blessed them un- 
aware. I plunged into every sort of excess, and made 
my wretched life a burden. But my Father had 
mercy on his wayward child, and won me to him in 
the silent watches of the night 

I came to my studio one night in the spring (a year 

after I left Ruth), filled with thoughts of coming joys 

on the morrow, and sat down to admire an original 

sketch of Beatrice Cenci when about to die. I had 

worked to this end, and had triumphed to a certain 

degree. I was gazing at the head, lost in thought, 

striving to realize the living Beatrice, trying to fathom 

her mystery by gazing at the calm, deep eyes, trying 

to lose myself in her presence, when memories came 

to me. How well I remember the room and the 

time. It was a large, low room with an open window 

to the north, hung in huge folds of dark drapery. 

The antique furniture was dark and carved with 

many strange devices, old heraldic shields with their 

worn quarterings and emblazonings ; here there 

gleamed a chevron azure, or a cross gules glimmered. 

The books I could but faintly see in the dusk of the 

long room, and the scattered fragments of torsos, 

heads and limbs were pale against them, while a 

large dark bust of Plato cut the light and showed its 

bronze pedestal. Round the room were strewn old 

paintings and sketches : on one or two easels stood 

unfinished portraits. Suddenly, when looking at my 
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loved production, an old sword came clanging down 
from its niche and my Plato fell to earth in atoms. 
I started, but not in fear ; I merely drew the head of 
Beatrice nearer the fading light to feast on its loveli- 
ness and determine what made the thrill pass through 
me when I gazed on its dusky eyes. As one who 
in passing through a crowded thoroughfare unknow- 
ingly looks on a face which burns itself into his brain, 
to be recalled long times after, and made to wonder 
where he had seen the vision, so I, looking on the 
head of Beatrice, felt I knew those calm, clear eyes. 
I gazed, and the eyes gazed into mine. I could not 
draw them away. The room darkened, the sun had 
sunk, but still those eyes gleamed with intensity and 
life, while the face was quite pale in the dark room. 
I shuddered. " Fool," I cried, " will you never leave 
off dreaming ? " I swore, calling myself a thousand 
names for my stupidity. " It is nothing, only a fancy ; 
eyes like those you have never seen ; so calm, so 
grand. Fool ! " I cried again, " how paltry to let 
commonplace memories cross your ideal. Up, up, 
and leave remembrances. Up, up ! " I said, but I 
could not I struggled, I fought myself, but my eyes 
would seek the eyes of Beatrice, which grew softer 
and more dreamy in the darkness. It grew still 
darker, but I dare not look more ; I closed* my eyes in 
terror ; I grew cold and motionless ; the wind just 
moved the folds of the curtains in my studio, and I 
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heard the water rippling in the flags ; I saw Judith 
with her gleaming face ; I saw dreamy eyes, not the 
eyes of Beatrice, but the eyes of — of — of Ruth gazing 
at me. I saw two hands on a carved table, and I 
saw light on wavy brown hair. I opened my eyes, 
it was quite dark, and the picture I could see no 
longer ; still I dare not move : so once more I closed 
my eyes, and saw — will you believe it } It was 
Christmas Eve I saw ; like this, the snow was very 
white. I saw a lattice open, and a wreath of dazzling 
snow crowning a tall maiden. I saw two long hands 
steeped in the snow ; I heard — oh, God, have mercy 
on my soul — I heard, " Hastily given, hastily taken." 
I could bear it no longer ; I sprang up and realized 
myself, I who trampled flowers' sweet life away. I 
who belied myself, who drank the dregs of degrada- 
tion, one of the workers for the powers of darkness. 
I rushed madly to the door, which in the dark had 
closed itself, and, in my moving, a coat fell from its 
peg, which I stooped to pick up. " I am mad," I 
said, " mad ; why should I be haunted by visions of 
bygone dead- times, times buried away from my sight ? 
Why do I here scent the same air I scented the 
morning of my departure from — from Ruth ? Horror, 
I am mad ; weak, I will triumph over my weakness." 
I took up the coat, but what did I take up with 
it ? something small, and again I thought I heard, 
" There is one path ;" again I leaned against a tree by 
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— ^by her — one spring morning long ago. What was 
it ? I couldn't see. It was quite dark, but involun- 
tarily I raised it to my face : what could it be ? I 
saw wistful eyes, I felt soft arms clinging to my neck, 
and heard a low, sweet voice, "Everard, these flowers 
are as fragrant as my love is lasting." Yes, that is 
what I heard. Oh, Ruth ! my queen ! my dead ! 
you saved me from myself, your eyes brought me 
home, your words broke down the barriers of my 
proud, selfish heart. I clutched the violets, for that 
is what it was ; they had lodged in my old coat and 

m 

been forgotten. I wept over them, I kissed them, 
and with them in my hand in that dark room, with 
the scatterings of Art all around me, while the night 
air crept through the window and blew softly on me 
— softer than it had ever blown since I left my 
home ! — I fell on my knees and prayed to my Maker 
and Redeemer, and said, " I will arise and go to my 
Father, and will say unto Him, I have sinned, and 
am no more worthy to be called thy son." 

I passed the night in agony, but with the first 
streak of dawn arose. I saw my broken Plato, I saw 
my Beatrice, but no more the Beatrice of my first 
seeing. I saw my lost Ruth. Ruth, whom I had 
painted unknowingly ; Ruth, with the majesty of 
suffering on her pale face. I kissed the face o'er 
and o'er, and it has since been to me a beacon of 
life. I have it still, but veiled — it is never seen by 
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anyone but me. Do you hear the ocean now ? I 
don't. Does the wind still howl ? I hear it not. I 
only hear the breezes in the vines over the porch of 
my darling's home ; I only hear the water moving 
among the flags ; I only see the daffodils and violets. 
Is the snow very thick ? I can see that, but not the 
snow, you see. I see the snow dripping in dewdrops 
on the face of my dead. 

I set out for my home immediately, praying that I 
might find Ruth still mine own. I knew she would 
be mine if on earth, but I knew not whether the 
angels might have claimed their lent sister. I feared 
it ; I noticed no one and nothing, but I never rested 
till I found myself once more in the dell near her 
home. I crept like a culprit to the porch, and was so 
weak that I was forced to lean on the trellis — the 
small trellis underneath which she used to sit. All 
was quite quiet ; the water still lapped sadly, the 
poplars still whispered. The door was open, and I 
moved silently inside ; there was no one to be seen ; 
what did it mean ? there were no flowers in the room ; 
there always were when Ruth was about. I saw the 
hearth round which we used to sit, but none of her 
books lay near. I trembled with fear ; I could scarcely 
breathe. Was Ruth — dead ? No, no, she couldn't 
be ; it would be too much. I listened — was I mad or 
dreaming that I heard a voice saying, " Mother, if 
he comes when I'm gone, tell him it wasn't he that 
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killed me ; people will be unkind and tell him it was. 
Tell him I never believed the tales Hugh Jephson told 
me of him ; tell him I was always weak, and should 
have died all the same. Tell him that I always loved 
him, and believed him to the end, and that I shall 
watch on the other shore to meet him, as he will be 
sure to come there, he is good and true. Mother — 
you must be a mother to him ; he is quite alone if I 
die. Oh, mother, if I could but see his beautiful face 
again I should die contented." I went upstairs ; it 
was no dream ; I found Ruth, but not the Ruth I left ; 
a pale, sad Ruth, propped up to get the sunlight. We 
neither spoke, but she drew me to her in an almost 
frenzied clasp and sobbed in her great joy. We drank 
deep draughts of joy and love in the depths of each 
other's eyes, while every look of her sad gaze spoke 
me forgiveness. Ruth would not speak of my cold- 
ness and cruelty ; her mind was too pure to care 
hearing of my worst nature, but she listened untir- 
ingly when I spoke of her eyes bringing me home, 
and how the violets were still fragl'ant. 

I lived in Ruth's love but a few months. She was 
obliged to go home ; the angels claimed their kin- 
ship, and when the first snow came she was buried 
in its purity. She is buried in the valley where we 
met. At her head is, " Blessed are the pure in heart," 
at her feet, " Wash me, and I shall be whiter than 
snow." 
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« 
When the reapers sing and the corn rustles I long 

to be at rest with her whom I found one autumn 
evening, and when the snow is white as it is now I 
remember my dead, the Dead of my Love, the never- 
dying light of my life. I have drawn you my life ; you 
see it, but you don't see it as I do, you don't feel it. 
I see it as standing on the edge of an abyss, and see 
myself sinking — dying, but an angel raises vay sink- 
ing being, an angel pours sweet music in my ears of 
forgiveness and love. Something to-night prompts 
me to read some of Ruth's work — her thoughts are 

• 

faintly shadowed through her writing. You shall hear 
some ; you shall know as I do the simple dignity of 
her mind ; you shall partake of the purity of her 
thoughts, which were as true as her dreamy eyes. 
Pass me that box ; it is my all in all. Listen ! listen ! 
it is my Ruth who speaks, saying : — 

" There are many silences in life. The silence of the 
opening dawn, when the cold mist hangs over all. The 
silence of the sultry noon, when the very trees seem 
to dream in the burning weary heat. The silence of 
the sunset and the moonrise, when our souls drift 
very near to the golden altar of heaven. The silence 
of the midnight, when the old earth sleeps, when we 
can trace faintly the mighty orbs above us, swinging 
on in the endless space of the spheres ; when the 
silence is only broken by the dreary owl, as she 
sweeps through the graveyard hard by, uttering her 
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discordant shriek, which echoes through the woods. 
There are many silences of the heart and soul. The 
silence of the lonely heart as it yearns for love. The 
silence of the great longing which takes hold on the 
soul, and refuses to be comforted. The silence of 
the loving heart as it gazes on the wanderers on life's 
raging sea, and would save a sinking brother or sister, 
but cannot, as the mists are thick. The silence of 
that soul which yearns for true companionship. The 
silence of death. The silence of dying. But of all 
silences, the saddest is this : the silence of two hearts 
divided ; the silence of two pure souls, seeking after 
truth gone asunder. That is life's silence sadder than 
death's. 

"I cannot compose my mind to do and not think, 
I dream, long, and recall. Oh ! that my God would 
come to me everywhere ; in the sun, the water, the 
sky and air ; would I could hear Him in the murmur 
of the trees, the rushing of the brook, and the wind 
thro' the woods. But instead, in the wind, air, sun, 
sky ; yes, in all Nature, I only hear the sound of my 
own low moaning, a low sound of weeping. 

" Sad faces I see in the flowers. 
Sad voices I hear in the leaves ; 
Sad melody in all the past 
O'er which my spirit grieves. 
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It grieves, but not in that despair 

We drink of present joy : 
It grieves in sadness near divine, 

Which even time dare not alloy. 

" Let me XooV forward^ not back ; meanwhile learn- 
ing to gaze with composure over those fields now far 
distant, where old loves and hates are calmly met, 
and remember ages past are but a thought, that now 
is living, now is dying, 

" Be calm, my love, wait thou thy season out ; 

Do noble deeds, nor leave thy grander dreams ; 
View not with doubt each feeble human soul ; 
Grasp thou the good, where'er to you it seems. 

Be true, be firm, let paltry fancies flee ; 

Store up thy soul with loyalty and lore ; 
Reverence well whafer thy present be : 

The past looks nobler from another shore. 

Care not, sad soul, let the mad crowd go on ; 

There is a path no vulture's eye hath seen ; 
Build thou a bulwark strong of knowledge, won 

By finite steps, the Infinite to glean. 

" There are some moments in my life when my 
soul doth to me itself unroll, with all its outer gar- 
ments torn away. I sit with the Gods upon the 
throne, and look in scorn at the helpless shadow 
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of myself, wrestling on, as Ajax, in the dark ; but 
Ajax was a hero, and he prayed for light to see the 
Trojan's face ; but I, who love the light, most seldom 
ask. 

" Oh, is it not pleasant dreamily, dreamily. 

While watching the clouds on a calm summer's eve, 
To wander in fancy where they are fast fading, 

All dreams that we dream for a time to believe ! 
To build ourselves castles all purple and golden, 

With towers capped crimson, and robed in mist. 
To float on in dreaming thro' cloudland's fair 
meadows, 

The songs of the spirits of cloudland to list ! 

Oh, is it not sad on a calm summer's evening, 

When roaming in fancy with peace hand in hand. 
To find we're here living, not building in fancy. 

To find we're on earth now, and not in cloudland ; 
To leave our fair dreaming, ouryearnings and longings. 

Rise, finding our dreamings, are not as they seem. 
Our beauty and quiet, the gold and the purple. 

Are not ours on earth, but are only our dream ! 

" There is not a day passes but I am thankful for my 
Homer. When learning from Shakespeare or Homer, 
what do I feel? Ah, what! Tranquillity, love, reverence. 
I am taught how to live. Live with the glorious crash 
of Grecian arms. Live and fight with Ajax, Hector, 
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and Diomede. Live like a soul, and fight for a Troy, 
and the gods come to me, as Pallas caught Achilles 
by his yellow hair, but was only known to him. They 
help me to make my living a life ; to decide whether 
to be or not to be ; to be a 'horse-breaking Trojaii/ 

" The portal stands before us ; 
It opens day by day ; 
But of the glimpses taken 
We yet have nought to say. 

We see the future round us, 

But cannot take it in ; 
We think each coming hour 
Our future will begin. 

All Time is in an hour, 

Eternity spreads around, 
True thoughts and aspirations 

Eternally are bound. 

"As we judge of animals by what they can do, so 
let our only judgment of man or woman be, what 
they suffer and do after it. 

" And will the sun for ever shine. 
The lilies ever blow. 
The roses shake their dewy heads. 
While I'm so full of woe } 
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The birds sing on, for ever sing, 

The winds they come and go, 
The earth is robed in blessedness, 

But I am full of woe. 

Oh, weary one, oh, sadd'ned one. 

Why makest this amoan ? 
Many a sad heart thinketh still 

It sitteth lone, alone. 

As a wind in the gusty night, 

As the first fall of snow, 
My heart is sad and wearyful, 

My heart is full of woe. 

Oh, life so full of bitterness, 

I cannot pause and think. 
For hopes like ghosts rise everywhere, 

In misery to sink. 

Ghostlike they flit across my path. 

Like spectres come and go. 
Shades of an unknown time. 

And I am full of woe. 

My heart is full of bitterness. 

The night winds come and go. 
The sea moans on its weary sighs, 

And I am full of woe. 

D 
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" But Nature seems to be at perfect rest this Easter 
Sabbath evening. Cannot we go back in thought to 
that other Eastertide, to that lonely grave with its 
stone rolled away, and fancy the triumph of that 
victory, and the rapturous words, * He is risen.' How 
the Father met man with a man, how the battle was 
fought, and the glory won. And then our thoughts 
will travel to another Eastertide, the sunset of 
the world, when all battles will be ended, all victors 
crowned ! ! The landscape is fast fading, the crimson 
deepens and waves, while the only voice heard is 
Nature's mysterious melody rising to Divinity in the 
blessed name of 'Our Father.' Let me pause and 
bless, and think how, in far-off time, angels will 
throw open the gates of Paradise, with the celestial 
calm on their brows, saying, ' Blessed are they that 
do His commandments, that they may have right to 
the Tree of Life, and may enter in through the gates 
into the city.' 

" I dreamed a dream, 
'Twas very bright. 
My foolish heart 
All filled with light. 

• 

I dreamed a dream, 

'Twas very fair. 

Then troubles here 

Were nought to bear. 
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I dreamed a dream, 

I loved— -I lost, 
A weeping heart 

Is all the cost. 

A dream by night,. 

A loss by day — 
Divided life 

Is never gay, 

I dreamed, I woke, 

I heard a voice, 
I rose to love, 

To meet, rejoice. 

My dream is o'er, 

I'm here alone, 
My love, my dream. 

Is dead, is gone : 

Is dead to me. 

We walk apart. 
Yet dreams oft steal 

A foolish heart. 
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" A pale maid gazed from the white, white rocks, 
She saw the ocean's murmuring waves. 

She heard the soft and the wailing moan 
It wept and sobbed to the dusky caves. 

* Oh, waves/ she said, full low, *go, flee, 

And bear my true love back to me/ 

The wild waves they heard her low sweet voice. 

Silently rose, and hastened along, 
Tossed on their bosom the deep sea's spoils, 
Roared their response to the maiden's song: 
' Thy love will come this night to thee, 
Thy love comes o'er the bounding sea.' 

She twined in her hair long briny weed, 
* I'll deck myself for the bridal night, 
My love he will find me waiting still, 

My love, who fills all my life with light' 
' Oh, winds,' she whispered, smiling, * tell 
My love, I love him passing well.' 

The winds they tossed her fair floating hair, 
Which streamed away in the midnight breeze. 

They howled forth thieir answer solemnly. 
Which died, a sob, in the forest trees : 

* To thy love we've told thy message true> 

Thy love is hasting back to you.' 



J 
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The winds and the waves went to their task, 
They kept their oath to the maiden well : 
On the moonlit waves she saw sail in 
The form of her love she loved so well. 
* My love/ she wept, * mine own true love, 
Though death thee takes, we'lUmeet above.* 

The waves to the winds they sobbed and moaned, 

They crept quite still to the maiden's feet, 
Her bridal-decked brow they kissed and smoothed, 
Then rushed at the rocks with sullen beat. 
' Our bridal we'll keep by Eternity's tide,' 
The pale, sweet maiden said, and died. 



I saw pale Death ; he moved along 
With his sickle the other night ; 

'Twas just the ending hour of dark. 
Before the break of morning light. 

I looked again ; lo ! 'twas the mist 
Which is grey before the dawn — 

The mist which shades the end of night 
And breaking of the morn. 
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" I stood without, nigh sick at heart, 
I couldn't forget the old sorrow ; 
I sighed o*er the present and looked 
With grief at the coming morrow. 

My heart had lost its harmony, 

Had stifled that joyous voice, 
Echoing along all noble lives, 

Crying to all, * Rejoice ! rejoice ! ' 

'Twas sad, till L heard Dame Nature's voice. 
Which banished my smouldering care. 

Wafts of her song crept to my heart. 
They grow and are nestling there. 



" Oh, daffodils, ye yellow things 
Which wanton in the playful air. 
So thick within the sedges set. 
All golden decked, so fondly fair. 

Oh, daffodils, ye lovely things. 
Ye mind me of departed hours : 

My golden robes seem golden joys, 
My lost love's amaranthine flowers. 
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" We must choose between repose and truth. They 
do not exist together in life. When once weVe taken 
one glance behind the mysterious veil of infinity, 
peace in outwards is at an end. Doubting the un- 
real must be in a measure to taste the real." 



" I, Eustace Rivers, wish to tell you the end of 
my friend Everard Mansfield, whose remembrances I 
penned as I heard them from him last night — the 
night of the storm, Christmas Eve. After carefully 
putting by the box of his beloved Ruth, he dropped 
almost insensible ; then, rousing himself, he seemed to 
wonder at his surroundings ; after which he sat quite 
quietly in front of his fire, gazing into tlie embers with 
a far-off, strange gaze, till the tyts closed through 
weariness, and I thought him unconscious. Our 
silence was only broken by the wind, which howled 
and raged in awful fury. Suddenly Everard raised 
himself and fixed a stony stare on me, while, with 
both hands, he grasped my shoulders with a frenzied 
grasp. ' Eustace, as I love you, my friend, revenge is 
sweet,' and he murmured, * Hugh Jephson, we shall 
meet before I die.' He left me and went to his seat, 
seeming quite oblivious of every sound, while I saw 
by the working of his face, as he looked in the fire- 
light, that his thoughts were travelling o'er far-off times, 
and that his companions were not mine. I dared not 
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move or speak, but sat in silence, and looked with awe 
at this strangely sad man, who pondered on and held 
converse with his dead So we sat, with the raging of 
the wind. Suddenly a cry pierced oiir ears. " They'll 
be lost!" was all we heard. Everard said, "A wreck — 
let us go." We made our way -down to the beach, 
where groups of agonized villagers were breasting the 
pitiless storm of wind, snow, and surf, while the huge 
waves rolled their black masses with relentless force 
up the shingle, and the stones rattled and grated as 
the water sucked them into its foam. We were nearly 
deafened by the grating of the pebbles and the howl 
of the wind, and all eyes were strained through the 
dark to a pale light which burned on the sinking ship, 
and the women's prayers came fitfully to us in the 
lull of the storm. ' Launch a boat, my hardies,' cried 
Everard with his giant voice — * launch a boat, and God 
be with us.' * Launch a boat in surf like this ! ' voices 
cried ; ' he is mad.' But Everard s strong, grand voice 
was a command, and soon a boat was out with four 
men, besides Mansfield and myself. We neared the 
vessel, and after toiling and battling with the waves, 
which nearly swamped us, we drew one by one off the 
wrecked ship. We were some way from the wreck, 
when an old sailor cried out, * There is one left now ; 
I saw him by the light The Lord have mercy on his 
soul.* ' One left ! * cried Everard, * that mustn't be — 
back — ^back.' Back we went, more dead than alive, 
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and once more neared the vessel, which was fast sink- 
ing beneath the heavy sea. * Eustace, Eustace ! — ^look, 
look — under the light — that pale face — man — it is — 
Hugh Jephson — Eustace, we shall meet — I shall have 
revenge ! ' Everard's face gleamed with an awful hatred, 
while he shouted, with a ghastly smile, * My men, Vll 
take the rope, Til go to the man on the ship — ha, ha. 
I'll save that man.' ' Everard, for love of God, stay,' 
I cried ; but he grasped the rope, and threw himself 
into the sea. He pushed me aside, as I held to him ; 
but after struggling a moment, I, too, clutched the rope, 
and we were both in the boiling sea. We sank, and 
rose, then sank and rose again with the huge waves, 
till we clambered up the side of the tossing vessel. 
Never, never shall I forget the face of Mansfield as 
he sprang towards his victim. He shook the frail form 
of his terrified enemy with a devilish triumph. ' We 
have met,' he hissed : ' you dog — ^you helped to blight 
two lives — you must die. I will be revenged.' He 
looked the wretched Jephson through and through, as 
he murmured, * Mercy, mercy.' 'Mercy, you wretch! 
what mercy did you show to — to ' — here a gust of 
wind blew the snow in a shower over us all, while 
under the pale light it glittered for a second on 
Jephson's head, as it hung down. Everard's eyes 
grew dim, his hands fell from his victim, and there, in 
the awful night, as the waves roared and washed us 
in their fury, with the wind howling round us, he wept 
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I looked out into the night. 
The night of the dying year, 

In my being two pulses beat wildly, 
The pulses of Hope and Fear. 

Around the earth lay silent, 
Draped in a shroud of white ; 

The wand'ring moon above 
Threw down her chilling light. 

The trees stood quietly waiting, 
Sentinels watching the night, 

Or dumb recorders, noting 
In old Time's rapid flight 

Pale mist was over all ; 

Now must the old Year die; 
Night winds, moving restlessly, 

Moaned a plaintive sigh. 

Watching, in wonder waiting, 
My mind enwrapped in thought, 

Visions of the Old and New 

To my sense was quickly brought. 
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Old Time he had made a couch 

(The hours around it wait), 
At the foot and sides of which 

He stationed a silent fate. 

Old Time he stood at the head. 

And held the canopy o'er ; 
All the corners, drooping down, 

Were held by the Seasons four. 

On this couch the Year lay dying, 

Calm, sorrowful, serene. 
Eternity in the distance. 

Death's river rolled between. 

By his side, his young son, smiling. 
Looking forward full of mirth — 

For the time of the father's death. 
The young son leaps to Earth. 

I looked on the face of the son. 
And his sire, who soon would be dead ; 

I feared for the Time fast coming, 
And my heart was full of dread. 

Till I heard a gentle whisper : 
" Foolish one, why are thy fears ? 

In my sight all Time is nought, 
A day as a thousand years." 



HOW AND WHERE HANS AND FRITZ 
SCHMIDT KEPT THEIR CHRISTMAS. 

In a secluded valley of the Hartz mountains, far 
away from any village or community, was a solitary 
hut, where dwelt Hans Schmidt and his grandson 
Fritz. Hans was a miner, but, old age creeping on, he 
could labour but little, so gained a scanty livelihood 
for himself and the child as well as he was able. 
Fritz was a child of thirteen years, the light and joy 
of his grandfather's life. All the years remembered 
by him had been spent among the grim old moun- 
tains, enchaining him as a fortress, while their wild 
legends and stories bound him with a spell, making 
him love their haunts, respecting them as part of his 
life. When his grandfather was away at work he would 
scale their heights, leaping from crag to crag like a 
young goat, now finding some unknown cavern, now 
mounting a crag whose pinnacle seemed to those 
below to pierce the clouds and to be lost in sky be- 
yond. He had no companions of his own age, and 
those he had were friends of Hans, bluff, grimy 
miners, whom he brought home in the long wintry 
evenings to sit by his hearth and smoke, meanwhile 
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repeating to each other tales of the outside world, 
gleaned from some with whom they worked, whose 
homes were far away from the sides of the dim old 
mountains. The nights when his grandfather brought 
home these friends were the happiest in Fritz's 
life. He would listen tirelessly to the wild, weird 
tales of these old men, his eyes vivid with excite- 
ment, his mind wandering through the realms of 
fancy. 

Karl Stophel would tell how the innkeeper of Thor- 
wald made a compact with the Evil One. How, in the 
dim snowy night, long years ago, he wandered to an 
amphitheatre in the forest, formed by huge, dark trees ; 
how he found a pile of faggots near, and heaped them 
on the yet smouldering remains of some wood ashes, 
when, looking up, he beheld a stranger, to all appear- 
ances a charcoal burner, who, with his long iron spear, 
stirred the wood, causing it to burn fiercely, giving out 
a lurid glow. How the innkeeper noticed the stranger 
had no shadow^ and thought it very odd. And how 
the stranger bade him name his request of whatever 
nature, and it should be granted. Then Karl would 
tell Fritz how the innkeeper, being in pain, asked never 
to feel it more, and promised, if released from it, to 
return to the same spot a year after at midnight ; and 
how he did so, and wished the terrible gift taken back, 
as no disease he had could be felt, so he was dying 
slowly without knowledge or cure. And how the 
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Evil One, said there was but one thing to relieve him, 
and that was Death ; and with that loud word his 
votary fell to earth, a corpse. And Fritz would think 
it better always to be content with the gifts God gives 
us. 

Fritz also loved to hear that wild legend of the fair 
Use, who fled with her love, at the time of the Deluge, 
to the Brocken, where it was said the waters did not 
reach ; and how they stood hand in hand on the sum- 
mit of the mountain, and watched all around disap- 
pear in the cruel flood ; how they wept as every man, 
beast, and thing was swept away. Fritz would stand 
on the bank of the river called after her, and would 
fancy Use dwelling beneath, the waters gently rippling 
o'er her bosom. 

Fritz would listen earnestly while Karl puffed his 
long pipe, his imagination being aided by the thin 
wreaths of smoke rising in the air ; the fire casting 
strange shadows on the walls of the hut of the old 
miner, his dark old friends, and little Fritz on his 
stool, gazing in their faces, now of one, now of another, 
while old Hans looked in the bright embers with 
stern, thoughtful face, and ejaculated, " Maybe, may- 
be/' 

Sometimes, when the wind was howling round the 
little hut, and all was dark and gloomy outside, Hans 
would tell of the wolf who prowls in the storm 
among the mountains from place to place ; but when 
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he saw the pale face of the little boy trembling with 
fear, he would draw him closer, and whisper the 
beautiful old legend of St Christopher, and Fritz 
would smile. But there was one thing which was 
never told, and which Fritz longed to hear ; it was 
this : Why was his grandfather so sad when they made 
their annual excursion to Magdeburg ; why, when in 
its Cathedral, did he weep as a child ; why ponder 
so long after they returned home ? Fritz had great 
pleasure in his visits to Magdeburg, in going up the 
broad steps of its grand old Cathedral, holding his 
grandfather's hand with awe as he gazed on its jasper 
altar. Fritz felt a different person when he walked 
the wide streets, watching busy life around, and won- 
dered how it was people were so different in life. Yet 
the last time he had been to Magdeburg he had been 
dull and tired ; his grandfather had seemed sad and 
careworn. Fritz thought it unkind of Hans not to 
tell him more about everything. Why did he not talk 
to him as he sometimes did at home } So he resolved 
to ask his grandfather what made him so sad, and if 
he were not answered, why, then he would not go to 
Magdeburg again ; he hated to be so miserable. As 
it was but a short time to Christmas (as the coming 
of the Christ-child is called), he determined to ask 
Hans to tell him all about it the night before the 
morning when Christ comes. Fritz said nothing 
about it yet, and Hans thought he was more than 

E 
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usually quiet and thoughtful. Fritz was one day 
wandering among the mountains, and came to a few 
huts where dwelt some miners. It was a very long 
way from his home, and he was weary, hungry, and 
cold. While standing looking about he heard a voice 
speaking in harsh tones, while it came nearer and 
nearer to where he stood. Suddenly a poor old dog 
crawled round the rock he was leaning- against and 
crouched at his feet. The woman whose voice Fritz 
heard followed it along with blow after blow, when, 
catching sight of him, she immediately thought he 
might prove useful, so said, " Look here, if you kill 
that dog ril give you some bread." Without think- 
ing a moment Fritz caught up the dog and bounded 
off, calling out as he went, " FU take your dog, but 
not your bread." Fritz laughed aloud as he sat down 
to examine his friend, whom he had carried off so 
manfully, and who proved to be faithful, sincere, and 
devoted in his love. Hans lately had been away in 
the mines for days together. When this happened the 
time was very dreary to poor little Fritz, who had a 
plenteous supply of time left him and a scanty supply 
of food ; but now his dog compensated for all ; he 
shared his meals and was happy. By day they 
would wander among the mountains, sometimes as 
far. as the silver mine where Hans worked. Fritz 
liked going there ; he always thought the miners like 
large moles burrowing away underground; but he 
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also thought it would be worse than death for him to 
work there, down underneath the mountains, not see- 
ing how beautiful they were outside. It was a great 
treat to him to ramble down the dark galleries, to 
watch the sparkling bits of ore shine out every now 
and theii, just as if the sunshine had strayed in here 
and there, not liking to leave the hard-working 
miners quite in. darkness. Then to creep through 
the narrow passages, hearing the water drip, drip, 
always from above ; to hear the old miner's dim 
" Gluck auf," as he met friends. Fritz always peopled 
the mines with goblins, and would listen to the sounds 
as they crept through corridor after corridor, like 
waves on a pebbly strand, and would fancy them the 
retreating footfalls of imps, and would press to where 
the miners were busy. . Fritz had a favourite seat on 
the side of one of the highest peaks of the Hartz, 
called by people round the " Devil's Seat." He would 
sit on this lonely ledge for hours together with his 
dog beside him, his head resting on his hands, in 
deep thought. The child felt in his element among 
the dark old crags, with the wild birds rushing by him 
in their flight. He loved to listen to the echoes, 
which he fancied were the hills answering one another ; 
and when the winds howled by him, compelling him 
to cling to the rock for safety, he was wild with joy. 
He used to envy the snow-crowned king of moun- 
tains, and would wish, when ojder, to reign over 
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them. In fact, he sometimes felt himself king over 
all around him, and would, in his spirits, hurl great 
blocks of stone down into the valley beneath, delight- 
ing in the hollow sound rising in the air and echoing 
among the distant hills. In the evening he would 
wander home in the grey light, pausing thoughtfully 
when the moon shone on the white peaks of the old 
Hartz, glorifying its purity. The evening was the 
worst time for Fritz when his grandfather was away, 
his only amusement being to watch the embers, try- 
ing to read his future in them, and fancying himself 
far away from want and care, a king among kings. 
The child would wander on in fancy while darkness 
came to his home, all forgetful of his poverty. But 
lately Fritz could not dwell so much in fancy, he was 
always hungry. His share of food was now a share 
for two, himself and dog. Very often, when dream- 
ing over the fire, he would be called to actual life by 
a gust of wind sweeping round the old hut, moving 
its foundations, and in the dim light he would nestle 
to his old dog, trying in vain to stifle the outside 
tumult of the elements, and would pray the Christ- 
child to give him peace. Old Hans had taught him 
this, saying, ** Whisper to the Christ-child, little Fritz ; 
He loves to be called to ; " and would tell him when 
hungry, " Never mind, little Fritz ; the Christ-child 
will not let us want. I was young, I am old, and the 
Christ has always loved me." One night, near Christ- 
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mas Eve, Fritz was very, very hungry, and could not 
think as he was accustomed to, the craving for food 
was so great. What could he do ? He was not 
sufficiently tired to sleep, and besides, it was so cold 
away from his fire. When thinking how miserable it 
was, he caught sight of a piece of fine wood he had 
found in his wanderings, and a thought struck him. He 
would make something — a present for Hans, on the 
birth-night of the Christ-child. So he set to work to 
carve some rude words on the wood. He remembered 
having seen a motto somewhere, and had copied it, 
and Hans had told him what it meant. He sought 
his treasure, and copied it on the wood. Very hard 
Fritz worked, quite forgetting hunger, talking to Wolf 
his dog, telling him how pleased his grandfather 
would be. The words finished, he nailed it over the 
hut the night before Hans came home. The words 
were, "Let us welcome the Christ-child.'* Old Hans 
came home weary and sad, but tears of joy rushed 
to his eyes when Fritz and Wolf met him at the door. 
Fritz did not know what to do. Should he show his 
grandfather the present, or would he find it out } 
While he was wondering, Hans grasped his little 
grandson by the shoulder : " Did you do that, or is it 
from the Christ-child } " Fritz sprang to the old 
man's arms : " I did it for the Christ and you. You 
will love me better for it ; will the Christ, think you t " 
•' Maybe, maybe," said Hans. " But Fritz, one thing 
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I know : we shall never, never want if we welcome 
the Christ-child, not only to our poor home, but to 
our hearts." Hans, Fritz, and Wolf were very happy 
that night, Hans sitting with his grandson on his 
knees, while old Wolf crouched at their feet, looking 
dreamily in his little master's face when Fritz's happy 
laugh rang through their home. " Fritz, to-morrow 
is the day before Christ's birth ; that night no spirits 
walk abroad, only everywhere is peace. I will tell 
you then what you want to know of my life ; it will 
do us both good, as it will not be a merry time for 
you, my boy ; you will have less food even than to- 
day." 

** Never mind, grandfather, the Christ-child will 
bring gifts ; we shall not want." 
" Maybe, maybe," said old Hans. 
The day before Christmas at length came. It was 
a dreary, dark day. The snow fell heavily all around, 
draping the earth in a shroud of white, as if Nature 
donned her purest robe to welcome to her the purest 
of all beings. 

Fritz looked out very mournfully, seeing there was 
no chance of a ramble, and he was cold and hungry. 
He was glad it was near the coming of the Christ- 
child, as then they would want no more ; he would 
bring gifts inconceivable. Then, Fritz thought, it would 
be happy — so different to the present time, when his 
grandfather and himself were always in want. Fritz 
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knew there was no breakfast, so did not mention 
the subject, but knew, too, that Hans was sad at the 
thought of the small quantity of food there was, not 
for himself, but for the child. 

Turning away from the outside earth, the child 
met his grandfather's eye, and each, moved by the 
same spirit, went silently towards the other. Fritz 
fell on the old man's neck, who wept aloud. " My 
boy, my little Fritz, we will always love each other ; 
I am getting old, and shall live but a short time, yet, 
Fritz, you must always love old Hans. You know 
not what death is ; you have seen trees wither, and 
I have told you they were dead ; but, Fritz, you have 
never seen death among men. I shall soon be cold 
and stiff; far away I shall go, go to the home the 
Christ has made for us. But, my boy, I cannot tell 
when it may be, and I tremble to think of you, so 
pure and truthful, going among strangers. Would to 
God it could be that we might not be divided, but 
His will be done who made us both. Fritz, I know 
we love each other with a love stronger than death, 
and after your life is over, maybe I shall welcome 
you above, where the wicked cease from troubling, 
and the weary are at rest." 

Old Hans' eyes were closed ; his thin worn figure 
clasping the slight form of the little boy seemed as a 
protecting angel shielding his love from the cold 
world. Poor little Fritz felt as though his heart 
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would break. He had never thought of his grand- 
father dying ; he knew vaguely that it must be so 
some day, but now death seemed near; his grand- 
father, who had been father, mother, everything to 
him, he felt would soon be gone for ever away. 
So raising his eyes to heaven, clasping the old 
man's hands, with his pure young face bathed in 
tears, he prayed, " Blessed Christ-child, thou knowest 
how I love thee, grant what I now ask; I, a child, 
ask thee, let my grandfather never be parted from 
me; when he goes from earth, blessed Christ-child, 
take me with thee and him." 

" Grandfather, if the Lord thinks my prayer is 
right, he will answer me as I wish ; but, oh, my father, 
if I stay behind you on this cold earth, it will not 
be long, as I cannot live without you, I love you so 
dearly." 

Hans and Fritz were both very silent that day ; 
Fritz thinking much of what Hans had said, and would 
say, on Christmas Eve ; Hans thinking of Fritz, and 
wondering if the time would come when he would 
forget old Hans. The night came, and by the hearth 
Hans sat and smoked, while Fritz sat with his dog, 
wishing his grandfather to begin. Outside were heaps 
of snow; the wind howled, and the cold was piercing, 
making Hans, Fritz, and Wolf feel like ice. They 
fastened an old screen round where they sat, and 
stopped up every crevice, and at last were more 
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comfortable ; but hunger could not be kept out, so 
Hans, thinking to make Fritz forget his pains, began 
the tale of his life. 

" Well, Fritz, I am sure you will be surprised to 
know that I have not always lived in these dark old 
mountains, have not always worked in underground 
mines ; that time was when the thought of living my 
present life would have been unbearable; to leave 
the busy town and the bustle of life. But one never 
knows what may come, Fritz, for when the time did 
come for me to live here, I felt it the best thing that 
could happen — in fact, the only way I could live, the 
only place where the weight of sad memories would 
become lighter, where the hopes of love would be- 
come brighter. 

"I was born in 1581, in Magdeburg. My father 
was steward to one of the noblemen of that town, 
and I was his only son. From a child I always 
thought I should like to be a soldier. I fancied it a 
glorious thing to fight for one's country, to die in 
honour. I used to think what deeds I would do, 
what banners I would win if I were allowed to fight. 
Well-a-day, well-a-day, Fritz, I had my wish. I 
entered as drummer when in my fourteenth year, 
which would be about 1594. It was just about this 
time, Fritz, that the great grief of my childhood 
came to me, in the death of my little sister, Gretchen. 
She was a fair- haired, blue-eyed thing, so sweet and 
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lovely. When I think of what happened years after, 
and when I think of the world she would have had 
to live in, I feel that she was sent to us to give us a 
foretaste of the world above, Gretchen and I were 
all in all to one another ; my joys were hers and her 
sorrows mine. In the winter we would go in our 
sledge, bounding over the snow, while her joyous 
laugh rang out, making every heart full of sunshine. 
But Gretchen was only given us for a short time. 
She became listless, pale, and wan, like to a shadow 
of Gretchen a few years before. She would lie all 
day looking through her little lattice, watching with 
her large, sad eyes the distant clouds; and when I 
one day asked her, "Gretchen, why do you always 
look away there ? " she smiled and said, " Brother 
Hans, you will some day 'look away' there, then 
you will understand why I look, and know what my 
thoughts are." Yes, Fritz, I, old Hans, know why 
little Grretchen looked away, and think, in my old 
age, the thoughts the little one had. And Fritz, you, 
too, must • look away ; * beyond the weeping and 
worldly look to the holy and heavenly. I can feel 
now the anguish of heart when I was told Gretchen 
must die. 'To die!* I thought ; 'how can I live with- 
out her, to play alone, to think alone, never to see 
her smiles on my meeting, never feel her loving arms 
thrown around me ? * Oh, Fritz, Fritz, I felt I could 
die too. I used to sit always with her ; we seldom 
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spoke, but her smile was volumes of words. It was 
like the unfolding of her happy mind. It was in the 
middle of summer when God's angels fetched little 
Gretchen. One lovely evening she was propped up 
in her bed to watch the sunset ; she was so fond of 
the crimson clouds, so soft and hazy. We often used 
to ask each other where the sun went when he had 
finished his work here. I used to think he was 
pleased to go away when the sky was bright, but 
Gretchen said, ' I think, Hans, he goes down so 
brightly just to tell us he is coming again.' On that 
evening she looked at the sun smilingly, and said, 
* Hans, I shall soon know where the sun goes ; I, too, 
shall go beyond those lovely clouds ; but though you 
won't see me, Hans, I shall always watch you ; I 
shall ask God to give me a star to watch through.* 

" I said to her, * But, Gretchen, sha'n't you be 
afraid to go up there alone } it is so far away ; and, 
Gretchen, what shall you do when God asks you 
about your sins ? ' 

"* Hans, I shall stand by the Christ-child, and He . 
will be so bright and holy,, God will not see my sins, 
they will all be blotted out by His glory.' 

" That night my darling sister died, died holding 
my hands in hers, saying, ' Hans, brother Hans, the 
Christ-child is calling me; some day he will want 
you, but I go before to watch for you.' 

Here old Hans bowed his head and wept, while 
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Fritz's tears rolled slowly down, thinking how he 
should have loved Gretchen. 

" Fritz, though I am old now, I hear her gentle voice, 
I see her sweet face as plainly now as I did fifty-seveji 
years ago." Hans did not speak for some minutes, 
but sat clasping Fritz with his eyes closed. " Well 
Fritz, I must pass over some time, during which 1 
worked hard and was advanced in the army, gaining 
honours and respect. In 1602 I married and settled 
in Magdeburg, and in 1603 my joy was complete in 
the birth of your father. It seems strange, Fritz ; as I 
watch you, the image of your father, it seems almost 
a dream, but it is too true, too true — too strange not 
to be true. Well, now I am coming to the terrible 
tale of the siege of Magdeburg. Fritz, I have never 
spoken to you of this before, for many reasons. The 
thoughts of it rend my heart now ; the scenes I then 
saw have never been obliterated. I never knew ex- 
actly what it was about ; something to do with religion* 
folks said. Anyhow, I knew only too well that Tilly 
was against us, and the King of Sweden, Gustavus 
Adolphus, for us. We knew nothing of the outside 
world much, but strove hard to do our duty in what 
we did know. 

" Well, Fritz, never, never shall I forget that terrible 
siege. Every citizen was armed, as there were in- 
sufficient soldiers to defend so large a fortress ; only 
two thousand foot and a few hundred horse. The 
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poor men complained, the rich made their servants 
fight, and lived idly themselves, remaining in luxury 
at home. Everywhere was dissension. Instead of 
order, quarrelling ; instead of unity, discord. Oh, 
Fritz, it was an awful time ; but one thing everyone 
resolved, come life, come death, to remain free from 
the Austrian yoke. We knew Gustavus Adolphus 
was near with a large army, and so determined to hold 
out. But if we knew he was near, so did our foe, Tilly, 
who hastened to gain Magdeburg before him, and the 
wretch sent letters of capitulation with trumpets to 
us. Yes, with a trumpeter ; but he only got the 
answer, ' We would die rather than surrender.' 

" Ha, ha, Fritz, that was all he got for his pains. 
But the people became negligent, for he sent another 
with more moderate terms. That's always the way, 
Fritz, with the world ; they make themselves more 
easy if one lot of snow falls from the top of the 
mountain, thinking there's not so much now as before. 
It came to a fine pass soon ; our shot was nearly all 
gone, and we were obliged to stop answering the fire 
from the enemy. How we strained to watch the 
distance, to catch sight of the banners of those to help 
us ; how we prayed and wept, feeling the enemy would 
soon gain our town. The King of Sweden ought to 
have been there in thirteen days, so we hoped on, 
hoped on. On the 9th of May, all at once the enemy 
stopped fire, and silence was over all the camp, and 
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we, thinking help was near, ceased watching, and left 
the ramparts to slumber. My wife had just died 
through anxiety and fear, but your father, then a 
young man of twenty-nine, and I, left our posts hope- 
fully, to rest awhile. Oh, Fritz, Fritz, what a terrible 
waking we had. It was a balmy morning, the loth 
of May. All the weary men, overcome by sleep, lay 
about in all directions. All at once, about seven 
o'clock, a loud firing was heard. Cannon after cannon, 
volley after volley. We all rushed in blind confusion, 
some here, some there. The roaring of the musketry, 
the alarm-bells pealing, and the sl\outs of the enemy, 
told us how things stood. The enemy swarmed up in 
our town, by every gate they swarmed, slaughtering, 
slaying. One of our captains was killed, and our 
hopes rested on the leader of my wing. Captain 
Schmidt ; but at the gates, fighting valiantly, he fell, 
and with him fell the hopes of our town. In a few 
hours everywhere and everything was in the hands of 
the cursed Tilly. 

•* He drove us all into our houses to wait his law. 

" Then came horrors upon horrors. Blood flowed 
thick and fast ; the aged, innocent — all were killed. 
In one church, Fritz, fifty-three were beheaded. The 
reward of the soldiers of Tilly was carnage and 
blood. Then they set fire to our city, midst the 
blood, dead bodies, crash of falling ruins, and clash 
of swords. Oh ! Fritz, Fritz ; no one can tell the 
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horrors. I can say no more. Many thousand bodies 
were thrown in the river, many were burnt, all in all 
about thirty thousand were killed. Did you say 
* Where was I ? ' Your father and I, Fritz, hid in the 
cathedral. We bore a young girl whom we met, 
pursued by a cruel Croat, pursuing her to kill. We 
seized her pursuer and rescued her. We bore her to 
the cathedral, nearly dead with fear and exhaustion. 
There we were three days and two nights without 
food, and every moment in fear of death. 

" Tilly next day rode in pomp o'er the dead bodies, 
his horses trampling in the blood, his carriages rolling 
over thousands of bodies, to sing thanks to God for 
his victory. Fritz, I should think his god was the 
devil, the demons his listeners. Your father, the 
young girl, and I fled, unseen, by night ; we fled many 
miles, to a. small village, where we settled, resolved to 
remain away from the world, and live to God and 
ourselves. 

" That was in 163 1. In 1633 your father married the 
maiden whom we had rescued, and in 1634 you, my 
little Fritz, entered the world to be the joy, the stay 
and light of old Hans' life. 

" But, Fritz, we can never expect full joy in this life ; 
in fact, I sometimes think we should not know what 
true joy is, if we did not know deep sorrow. 

" The next year your father and mother both died, 
died within a week of each other, of fever, leaving me 
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with you, an infant, to nourish and care for. When they 
were buried I fled still farther away with you, fearing 
my last and only treasure would be snatched away. 

" A year after, we came to this hut, and I resolve d 
you should never know the horrors I had endured till 
you asked for them. Now, Fritz, you know the rest — 
how we love one another, trust one another, and help 
each other; but Fritz, whatever comes, always love old 
Hans. You know now why Magdeburg is sad to me ; 
it is not to you what it is and has been to me — 
a hill of sad memories, a place of the dead. It is not 
now as it was ; it is mutilated, broken, and burnt. But 
in time, I suppose, people will build anew ; build on a 
foundation of blood. When I stand by the altar you 
love so, I see there my wife, your father and mother, 
sad spirits living in a sad time. I then feel sad and 
weary and long to be at rest." 

" Grandfather,'* said Fritz, weeping, " forgive me 
that I blamed your silence ; let us never go to Magde- 
burg again. Maybe you will forget your sad thoughts 
in my love." 

** Maybe, maybe," said Hans. " Now Fritz, it will 
soon be the hour when the Christ-child comes. Very 
early, ver)'' early Christ was born. Let us sing our 
grand old hymn before we rest." 

In the still wintry night, out of that dark old hut, 
rose the strains of the grand old hymn, " Eine feste 
Burg ist unser Gott, Eine gute Wehr und Waffen." 
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When they came to the lines, " Fragst du,wer der 
ist ? Er heisst Jesus Christ," Hans raised his voice, 
and stood upright, with his hands towards heaven. 
When they had finished, they embraced each other 
and went to their old bed. How hungry they both 
felt ; the pangs would not be abated, they were gnaw- 
ing continually. Through exhaustion they both slept, 
Hans and Fritz, with old Wolf beside them. Now 
and then Fritz clasped Hans, and said, "Will the 
Christ come t will He bring gifts } " " Maybe, maybe," 
murmured Hans ; " trust Him." " Grandfather, what 
IS that ^ sound, the sound of rumbling, the sound of 
rolling } Do kings come forth with tramplings } " 

But Hans had passed from earth, though Fritz 
knew it not ** Wolf, Wolf, come closer, I am cold, so 
cold." Old Wolf crept to the side of Fritz, and gave 
a piteous howl. " Wolf, Wolf, grandfather is sleeping. 
What is that noise, rumbling, trampling ? — horrible. 
What can it be } Grandfather," moaned Fritz, " do 
answer — please answer. I am so cold. Am I dying ? 
Is this dying } Oh, Christ, come quickly, bring gifts ! " 

Yes, little Fritz, that was dying. 

Hans and Fritz kept Christmas in heaven, kept 
it with God above the world. 

Hans, Fritz, and Wolf were buried beneath an 
awful avalanche which rushed from the old Hartz, but 
" in death they were not divided." 



TO MY SISTER. 

Another year is slowly dying, 
Dying with this drear December, 

And sister, though so far away, 
Old times I ask thee to remember. 

To any other outward seeming, 

Our gone years look dark and drear, 

But yet to me their sadness 
Alone would make them dear. 

How quickly life doth fly. 

To bring death's winter hither, 

When you and I shall meet for aye. 
In the fields which lie off " thither." 

We have been pained to sadness. 

Oft have we been forlorn. 
But shades of night have fled away. 

As mists before the morn. 

Looking down the vale of time, 

Months and years all shrink to nought; 

Now is living, now is dying, 
Ages past are but a thought. 
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Let us look away, away, 

Thro' the shadows, thro' the gloom. 
The year is dying, winds are sighing, 

" All on earth hath common doom." 

Death hath written with pointed pencil, 
" Thou must fade " o'er every head ; 

Soon will you and I be lying 
In the acre of God's dead. 

Do we realize our living, 

Moving in the mighty strife 1 
Do we ever pause and wonder 

If our life be death in life ? 

Let us keep our souls right purely ; 

Death's waves will not cleanse our hands. 
We must bear earth's mists and sunshine, 

Ere we gaze on God-lit lands. 

At times we say our earth is drear, 
Each joy we have with pain is rife. 

Each blessing is but a disguise ; 
Yet a little love will strengthen life. 

There is no silence in our life, 

So silent as to have no sound ; 
The deepest silence of our past 

Is oft to us a voice profound, 
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Whispering to us everywhere, 
Of our victory that should be, 

Of the great hereafter rest. 
Where there is no more sea. 

Sister, weVe had many trials. 
When we gaze adown our years, 

Joys which in themselves were grief, 
Hopes which brought attendant fears. 

Yet we stand upon the shore, 

Wrapped with love of Christ supernal. 

Calmly waiting, calmly living. 
Till earthly fades in the eternal. 

For, what if we'd had nought but joy ? 

I know no music solely. 
But has its sweetest note of peace 

If tuned to melancholy. 

Farewell ! and with the dying year 
Take to thy heart thy sister's love, 

Which follows thee continually, 
Till perfect in the realms above. 



THE RIVER MAIDEN, 

EULALIE thought it all very strange. When she 
looked, she saw it written on every flower, on every 
stone, and when she listened, she heard it whispered 
in every sound which floated round her. But Eulalie 
seldom really looked or listened — but when she did, 
she saw and heard so much, that she felt she knew 
not how. Eulalie having lived under the broad river 
so long with her loved and lovely sisters, had never 
known what it was to rise to the surface of the river ; 
in fact she had never tried, as an old witch had once 
prophesied that if one of them ever tried to fathom 
what they knew not, the happiness they had before 
would never be quite the same. And it was this 
curse that Eulalie saw and heard all round her. 
So the beautiful river maidens' laugh rang out 
merrily as they twined their hands in the bright 
golden locks of their sisters, and sang, — 

"Love ! Love ! beauty and love, 

' What care we for the world above ? " 

while they sported in the cool glades and grottoes, 
decking their fair forms with the sombre leaves of 
the water plants, till they smiled again and again to 
see how lovely they were. And Eulalie was among 
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the loveliest. Then life seemed one long, long ray of 
beautiful light. So you may imagine they cared not 
to rise above the water, when they were so happy 
below. Eulalie's sisters had many homes, to which 
they journeyed together, enjoying the dancing water, 
and all the mellow voices rose in harmony to think 
how happy and beautiful they were. Many sought 
after Eulalie, but in spite of the old witch, and in spite 
of her trying not to see and hear, she could not help 
wondering what it was like up above the cool mov- 
ing river ; and Eulalie's voice did not join the chorus 
when her sisters swept hand in hand, and bowed their 
crowned heads in time to their voices' melody : — 

*' Love ! Love ! beauty and love, 
What care we for the world above ?'* 

One evening Eulalie had been pondering very 
deeply on the idea of rising and forcing her way 
nearly to the surface of the river. She would not 
care much if she could not go quite up ; it would be 
sufficient to see out at a little distance. When Eula- 
lie had first thought of the world above, it seemed 
as a shadow only, a dream never to be realised. But 
the more she thought of it and the more she wished 
to go there, the more certain it became, and now what 
was to her a thought only became a necessity. Besides, 
Eulalie had a strange feeling that the world above 
was made for her to know something of, and she re- 
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solved, whatever pain it might cost (and brave Eulalie 
did not understand the dignity of suffering yet), and 
despite the old witch's warning, she determined to 
risk all, just to know a little of the far-off great land. 
Eulalie felt that there must be very great and won- 
derful things to see and know above her, else the 
path would not be so steep, and such a heavy curse 
would not have been laid by the old witch on all 
seekers for it. While Eulalie still pondered, a whisper 
came to her, and she thought she heard it echoed in 
the grotto where she sat, and fancied all the ripples 
murmured it as they kissed her brow. The whisper 
said, " To-night, to-night." Eulalie said, '* No, no, not 
to-night, another time," and the long weeds seemed 
to shudder as the silvery sad tones died away in the 
stream. Eulalie looked very beautiful, for a great 
calm look came into her eyes, a look she never had 
till that moment, and a look which she never lost again. 
The happy ringing voices of her sisters came floating 
to Eulalie, and she heard them calling, " Eulalie ! 
Eulalie!" but she kept quite still, only saying dreamily, 
"To-night, to-night," and never moved until the 
great moon shone out, and a bright star came to look 
down into the water, and shone on the golden-haired 
Eulalie, while a ray crossed her forehead, and in the 
bright path their reflection made in the water she saw 
written, " This way to-night, Eulalie." " Yes," Eulalie 
thought, " to-night I will go starwards." Once and 
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only once did a wish not to go above the river come 
to her, and that was when she thought of her beautiful 
sisters. She knew that if once she rose up through 
the river, she and they could never be companions 
more, and when their loved voices called for her to go 
to them she dared not, as the star still watched her, and 
whenever she tried to call them, all the ripples rolled 
out, " To-night, to-night." Then Eulalie began to 
wonder if it would be so very different when she came 
back, and wondered if she would be very sad, but she 
felt more and more she would be quite content, even 
to give up all her happiness, if she might see only a 
little above her. So with a happy, hopeful look on 
her lovely face, Eulalie stepped her white feet on an 
old moss stone, just in the star's way, and quietly 
and swiftly arose nearly to the surface of the river. 
Then she heard the river's voice calling to her, 
" Eulalie ! Eulalie ! stay, you can come back now, 
but go no farther, as . farther on is above the river, 
and you know the curse, you know the curse," and 
to Eulalie's ears even the weeds and all the ripples 
whispered, " The curse, the curse ; " but still the star 
looked down, and still the river maiden rose and 
rose, keeping her eyes fixed on the light, saying, 
" To-night." 

Eulalie now knew she was at the surface of the 
river, so pushing the broad leaves of the water- 
lilies aside, she looked out with her soft calm eyes. 
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and did not see what she expected to at once, but 
found that, above the river, the more she looked the 
more she saw. 

Just above where Eulalie rose she saw something 
very wonderful. It was a face looking down into 
the river, a face such as she had never seen before ; 
it was the very opposite of all faces under the water, 
and Eulalie thought, maybe, she would not have 
cared for it so very much had she seen it below, 
but now she felt that her own face was just a little 
like the one she was looking at. While she looked 
on this wonderful face, she saw two drops start from 
the eyes, and a deep, sorrowful voice said, "Why 
may I not know of the hidden life ? Why is this 
curse of ignorance to draw my life away.^ River, 
river, show me thy mystery." Eulalie longed to tell 
this wonderful face what she knew, but thought, 
maybe, he wouldn't believe her, that he wouldn't 
listen to her tale : so, catching the bright drops 
in her hands, she sped down to her grotto, to try 
and find out what they were. Eulalie thought it 
all very strange ; and what was most strange, to 
think anyone wished to know the under life, when 
she had fought herself so hard to gain the upper. 
The old witch had said truly. Eulalie was never 
the same again, and she never swept hand in hand 
with her sisters now, but only gazed on the glitter- 
ing drops that she caught from the eyes of the 
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stranger, wondering what they could be ; till after 
rising several times to the far-off land, she also 
dropped the same drops from her eyes, and then 
knew that the sadness of knowledge was their 
cause. So Eulalie rose and rose, and each time 
became sadder and grander ; she felt very much 
alone, but not quite so alone when she thought of 
the beautiful face trying to see down into the river, 
and felt much happier when she thought, perhaps, 
some day he would know all about her, and then she 
might know all about him. One night Eulalie fought 
her way up — it seemed harder and more difficult each 
time now — and reaching the surface, Eulalie died, 
but felt very happy in dying, as she saw the pale, 
anxious face looking into the watef again ; so she 
whispered, " Rise, rise, then you will not look below," 
and a sad voice said, " Even the reeds by the river 
mock me ; they rustle out, ' Rise, rise,' but I cannot 
rise." But Eulalie heard afterwards that same voice 
say, " Why not t Light is from above. I will rise." 



''THE SILVER CORDr 
%xi ImOrent of ^t <^nr %tvt. 

It was a cold frosty night, the moon lighting up all 
around till the earth had an almost phosphorescent 
beauty. The water dashing through the weir, with its 
ever-rushing whirl, seemed an emblem of life flowing 
onward, onward. The poplars round the old hall 
rustled as the wild wind swept through their withering 
stems, whose sighs were ghostly dirges chanted for 
repose of the dying year. All around looked strange 
and unearthly, as if preparing for a change, unknown 
and spiritual. It may be, that at certain seasons this 
earth of ours takes, or has given it, aspects suited to 
movements made by eternity, as souls feel some 
coming incidents with an acuteness unknown to 
them before. 

Standing by the old bay window, watching the 
sharp, clear shadows caused by the moonlight, my 
soul expanded, and partook of the solitude. The 
embers were sinking in the grate, so drawing my 
cloak around me, I sat and watched the silent earth. 
I had been thus but a short time, when the tapestry 
was slowly lifted, and a being stood before me. 
This stranger was clad in sombre garments, and 
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came with noiseless steps towards the place where 
I was seated. The hood being raised from his 
face, I was struck with a look of far-off sad memo- 
ries. I felt I knew the face, and my heart was 
stirred with gone thoughts ; indefinite pulses touched 
my soul of long past days. " Dead," murmured the 
old man, "dead, buried, and forgotten. My exist- 
ence fs nowhere, my power is felt no more, my 
influence is lost, because it is not seen. But na — let 
me not say lost; but living still, though shaded 
o*er. My visible reign is over, my kingdom fled, my 
crown taken, my sceptre broken. Pause, feeble one, 
pause and bless my name, now well-nigh obliterated ; 
pause and thank my reign ; pause and draw back one 
thread from my garments. Yea, I say again, pause 
and gather material from sorrows under my empire, 
to form joys for the coming kingdom. Oh! list, 
list, foolish one, list to my entreaties. Dead ! dead ! 
— dwelling in the land of shadows ; buried with 
the kings of time. I'll teach thee wisely, well, and 
deeply, if thou wilt pause and try to draw my pale 
garments round thee. The silver cord pulls hardly. 
1 go, I go. Dead ! dead ! dead ! " My eyes wan- 
dered after the trailing garments of the departing 
stranger, but only met the darkness ; my ears lis- 
tened for the sound of low moaning, but were greeted 
by the rushing of the outside weir. Through my 
heart only sounded the wail of " list," " pause," and 
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" dead." Sadness came to me, when again my eyes 
were fastened on a stranger. The aspect of the 
new visitor was troubled, impatient, and wearied. 
Though sad, rebellious, and forlorn, hope gleamed, 
joy quickened, and anticipation dawned. His form 
seemed familiar, yet unknown ; like, yet unlike. 
Eyes beamed forth with a far-off look, as stars, 
glimmering in the immensity of empyrean heights 
through fogs and cloud, striving to shine and see, but 
cannot. " Hail ! vassal," said the monarch ; " hail ! 
child of my kingdom. Oft have we met, but yet 
once more. Soon will the silver cord separate, and 
my power o'er thee be no more. Yet I love thee. Thou 
art mine, and I would aid thee onward. Strive ! Thou 
wert in low estate in the kingdom bygone, when the 
proud, sad old king who holds the end of the silver 
cord ruled thee. Now thou art under my sway, thou 
art nearer the thfone, purer in blood, bolder, stronger, 
and nobler. Despise me not, scorn not my influence, 
looking to the rule of a future monarch. My influence 
is subtle, but powerful from its subtlety, being round 
thee as a puzzle. Live, strive, and love now. Who 
can see what is after ? Who can turn the wheel of 
life to find his own place } for, turning it, thou wilt 
not know at which resting-place to stop, and so turn 
on and pass thine own. Rest will come to thee in 
due season.* As thou wilt work, so will love and rest 
come with the king who follows. His reign will be 
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less turbulent than this ; things will be calmer, purer, 
and better when I am gathered to my fathers. 

" Be thine the equal temper of heroic hearts, 
Made weak by time and fate, but strong in will. 
To strive, to seek, to find, and not to yield. 

'* I say unto thee, ' strive !' " I seemed to see a 
gleam of silver, as a silver cord pulling tightly. Again 
I was alone, and the place echoed with the ringing 
peal of " strive." I vibrated with the thought of my 
monarch, whose reign would so soon be o'er, and in 
my heart I did homage to so grand a ruler. Once 
more I caught a glitter of silver, and once more I 
welcomed a stranger. How different, unknown, and 
distant was the one now ! I heard his step approach- 
ing, I felt his coming, but to me he was all strange. 
When I saw his approach, I felt longings rise up, 
and began building plans for another life — yet I 
knew him not. His head being veiled, I saw not 
his face, knew not his length of years, saw not his 
expression, whether of joy or grief — but I owned him 
to be the king ; the great unknown king who was to 
follow the monarch just now departed. This monarch 
held the other end of the silver cord, which he 
grasped firmly. " Trust thy new king, though un- 
known, unseen, and veiled; trust him wholly and 
fully ; wait' the scenes he'll show thee, wait the 
treasures he'll unfold thee. Be the servant of virtue 
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and piety, purity and chivalry, loyalty and liberty. 
Stand erect, calm, and collected. Whate'er I bring 
thee will be in fulfilment of thy life lived under other 
days. My companions, who both held the silver cord, 
have prepared thee for my coming ; in one thou 
wert formed, in the next built up, in mine thou shalt 
be glorified if thou hast and will be strong. As 
a river is first a streamlet, strong according to its 
size, rippling over shadows and shallows, till it gets 
strength, and rushes impetuously along, carrying drift, 
weeds, stones, and mud ; grand in its young strength, 
fierce in bounding onward, as it echoes among the 
crags, reflecting the sky in its noble bosom ; as it 
gets broader, fuller, and deeper — flows into the Ocean 
of Immensity — calm and pure, hearing with pulses 
unknown before ; so thy young life, under the dead 
kings, shall, under me, be smoother, calmer, and more 
beautiful. Thou shalt enter my kingdom in pure gar- 
ments, even as gold after being in the furnace is pure. 
Trust me, and the gifts Til give thee will fulfil the 
hopes of reigns now buried ; will fulfil them, if not 
according to thy desire, will fulfil them to fit thee for 
eternity. Wait patiently — wait as living on the 
shores of the river of " inviolable oath " — and my 
reign will be prosperous to thee. And when the 
monarch of all kings cuts the silver cord, thou wilt 
abide in mansions of light, free from the thresholds 
of our realms." My ruler vanished, and instead, an 
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ancient one appeared, exclaiming, "They are mine, 
all mine, till Time shall be no more." I rose. They 
had all, on silent pinions, fled. The bells pealed 
across the snowy waste ; they rang out to the wild 
sky, " Another year is born to us — Gloria tibi, Do- 
mine." 
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